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ON THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 



By the Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queens' College, Cambridge, England. 



I. 

It has been noticed from very early times that there are diffi- 
culties about the date of the crucifixion of our Lord. Did it take 
place (i) in the forenoon or the afternoon? (2) On Thursday or 
Friday? (3) On the fourteenth day of the month Nisan or the 
fifteenth? (4) In the year 29 A.D. or any other year between 27 
and 35? 

Our principal authorities are ultimately, as I believe, SS. Peter 
and John. S. Peter's account is found in S. Mark's Gospel, and 
is followed by SS. Matthew and Luke. S. John's is peculiar to 
the Fourth Gospel. But there are other authorities to be con- 
sidered, as we shall see presently. 

Let us begin with the difficulty about the hour. S. Peter 
says: "It was the third hour, and they crucified him." 1 "And 
when the sixth hour had come there was darkness over the whole 
land until the ninth hour. And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice .... and yielded up his life." 2 S. John 
says: "They bring, therefore, Jesus from Caiaphas to the praeto- 
rium, and it was early." 3 Again at the close of the trial, just 
before sentence was passed, we read: "And it was the prepara- 
tion of the Passover ; the hour was about the sixth." 4 

In the ancient world hours were not a uniform period of sixty 
minutes, but one -twelfth of the space between sunrise and sun- 
set, so that it could always be said, "Are there not twelve hours 
in the day?" 5 In Palestine the hours in winter might therefore, 
be as short as forty -five minutes ; in summer, as long as eighty; 
but at the Passover (March -April), the time of year when our 

'Mark 15:25. 'Mark 15:33-34; Matt. 27:45-46; Luke 23:44- 

'John 18:28. 'John 19:14. sj hn ii:o_ 
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Lord was crucified, the hours would average sixty minutes and 
the sun would rise and set about six o'clock. 

Ancient sun dials were necessarily different from ours. The 
hours were traced on the section of a sphere scooped out of a 
block of stone, and the gnomon was placed horizontally at the 
top. The only fixed hour was noon. If you consult a standard 
work on the subject, like Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, you 
will find the statement that noon was the seventh hour. But this 
was an error. Noon was the sixth hour. For sunrise was called 
" early," or " the early hour." The " first hour " was when the sun 
had been shining for an hour, just as with us "one o'clock" is an 
hour after noon or midnight. Any one may see this in the para- 
ble of the discontented labourers, 1 in which the master went forth 
to hire workmen at early morning, at the third hour, the sixth, 
the ninth and the eleventh, paying wages at sunset, at which 
time those who had been hired at the eleventh hour had worked 
one hour and not two, as the other hypothesis would require. 

According to S. Peter, then, Christ was crucified at 9 a.m., 
the agony upon the cross lasted six hours, the darkness began at 
noon and lasted till 3 p.m. At 3 p.m. Christ yielded up his life. 
But according to S. John, sentence was passed about noon, and 
as some time would be required for preparation, the crucifixion 
began in the afternoon. In short, there is a discrepancy of more 
than three hours. 

Here is work for the harmonist. And that ingenious per- 
son's versatility does not forsake him. Consult almost any 
commentary that you please, from the Bishop of Durham's to a 
Sunday-School treatise, and you will find it stated with more or 
less of positive assertion that the ancient world had two ways of 
reckoning the hours: one from sunrise to sunset, which the synop- 
tists have followed ; the other, like our own plan, from midnight 
to midday, which S. John has followed. The latter plan is also 
called the Roman. It is said to have been in use at Ephesus, 
where S. John wrote. Martyrologies are quoted to prove this. 
And so when S. John says "the hour was about the sixth," he 
means 6 a.m., and all discrepancy vanishes. 
'Matt. 20:1-16. 
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There are three objections to this attractive explanation. 
First, it was unknown to the ancient fathers. Irenaeus was a 
native of Asia Minor, so were Polycarp and Papias. Through 
them so simple an explanation would have passed into the church 
if there had been any ground for it. But though all kinds of 
reasons are given, from the symbolical meaning of the number 
six in Irenaeus to the fulfilment of Daniel in Hippolytus and the 
interval which must have lapsed between passing sentence and 
nailing to the cross in Hesychius,* no one suggests a different 
reckoning of hours. 

Secondly, we should only escape one difficulty by creating 
another. Christ was brought before Pilate "early." The phrase 
is an elastic one, as we shall see hereafter. But it is fixed here. 
Before he was taken to the praetorium our Lord had been 
brought before the Sanhedrim in their chamber gazith on the 
Temple mount "when the morning had come." 2 True, there 
had been two examinations the night before ; one before Annas, 
the other before Caiaphas, in which some energetic committees of 
the Sanhedrim had procured sufficient material for condemnation ; 
but for all that, the formal trial before the Sanhedrim proper must 
be gone through. According to the Talmud, the meeting to try 
capital cases must be held by daylight. And although Tal- 
mudic rules belong to a later date, common sense as well as S. 
Matthew's language forbid us to think of the assembling of the 
Sanhedrists much before 6 a.m. At any rate, Christ could not 
have reached Pilate before that hour. And if so, the trial began 
at 6 a.m., or later, and ended about 6 a.m. Yet there is abun- 
dant evidence that it was a long one. S. John takes a large part 
of two chapters to describe it. S. Matthew gives many details 
which would lengthen it. S. Luke adds that it was interrupted 
by a visit to Herod, which can hardly have taken less than an 
an hour. From two hours and a half to three hours appears to 
me to be the minimum, time required. 

But in the third place, this double reckoning of the hours is 
in itself a very suspicious thing. Certainly it is possible. In 

1 Unfortunately, S. John gives the time of passing sentence ; S. Mark, that of nailing 
to the cross. » Matt. 27: 1. 
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Italy, twenty -four hours used to be counted on the clock, so 
that you dined at nineteen and went to bed at twenty -three, and 
some reformers wish to restore this way of reckoning now. But 
railways and through trains compelled the Italians to conform to 
the use of their neighbors, and it is not easy to go back. 

In the ancient world, with no telegraphs or railways and 
only slow communication by sailing ships, there would be less 
need for uniformity. Still, the Rev. John Cross * has called 
in question this supposed second method of reckoning the hours, 
and Professor W. M. Ramsay declares that it is "a mere fiction, 
constructed as a refuge of despairing harmonisers, and not a jot 
of evidence for it has ever been given that would bear scrutiny." 2 
He himself cuts the Gordian knot in heroic fashion by declaring 
that the apostles had no watches. "About the sixth hour" with 
them would signify anywhere between II and I. If the cruci- 
fixion really took place at half past 10, S. Peter might call 
it the third hour and S. John the sixth without admitting 
greater inaccuracy than we should feel between 12:05 and 12:10, 
or than an astronomer would feel about tenths of a second. All 
is a matter of habit and education. 

This is fascinating and to a great extent true. Divisions of 
time are rough and few amongst primitive people. Day and 
night come first, in which the day includes all the twilight ; the 
night is darkness. Then for military purposes the night is 
divided into three watches. 3 The officer on duty decides by the 
position of the stars when the watch is over. On cloudy nights 
he guesses, for water clocks and sand glasses are a later inven- 
tion. The day is divided into morning, noon and evening. 
Then "the heat of the day" 4 (11 a.m. to 2 p.m.), when food is 
taken and a siesta, the "time of the evening meal offering" 5 (3 
p.m.), "the verge of the evening" 6 (5 p.m.), when supper is 
made ready — these with sunrise and sunset complete the divi- 
sions. "Steps" in the sun-dial of Ahaz were introduced by that 
savant from Damascus to Jerusalem, but scarcely affected popu- 
lar language, which was content with the above mentioned sim- 

1 Classical Review, June 1891. * Expositor, March 1893. 3 Judg. 7:19. 

* Gen. 18:1. 5 1 Kings 18:29. 6 Gen. 3:8. 
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pie indications until the heathenish Greeks invaded the Holy Land 
and polluted it with their abominations. Then for the first time 
do we read of the "hour," 1 which nevertheless in the days of 
Christ had thrown out the old reckoning. The night, also, was 
now divided into four watches instead of three * 

But even astrology had not broken up the hour into minutes. 
Astrologers were satisfied with calculating &wscopes. S. Augus- 
tine has no notion that twins might have a different horoscope. 3 
People said: "I will come in the course of an hour," where our 
forefathers said, "in a minute;" we, "in a second," and our 
children or grandchildren will say, "in the tenth of a second." 

Professor Ramsay holds that plain people were perplexed 
by these minute subdivisions of time, and did not use them. 
They talked of "the early (hour)," the third, sixth, ninth hours, 
and "the late (hour)," but neglected the others. 

Let us examine the evidence of the New Testatment on this 
interesting question. 

There are two adverbs in very common use, "early" and 
"late" (irpioi and ctye), and two adjectives, derived from them, 
"the early (hour)," irpmia, o'clock or sunrise, and "the late 
(hour)," <ty«a, 12 o'clock or sunset. 

Now, we must first observe that the adverbs are used in a 
double sense, according as they apply to the night or the day. 
The first watch of the night was called "late" (mj/t), and the 
last watch, "early" (irporf), because they contained the period of 
twilight. But, in common use, unless the context decides other- 
wise, we maybe sure that "early" and "late" do not mean the 
watches of the night, but are said with reference to the day. 
"Early" means anything between the first streak of dawn (or, 
indeed, long before that) and seven or eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. " Late " means from five or six till midnight or beyond. 
For, as it is now, so was it then. " I sat up very late last night" 
may mean till 4 a.m. "I got up very early this morning" may 
mean at 3 a.m. And so the terms overlap. For, although 
the day legally ended when darkness was established and three 

1 Daniel 3:6; 4:16 (the time indicated is still vague as in copo originally). 
2 Mark 13:35. %De civitate 2:6. 
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stars were visible, popular language necessarily disregarded legal 
absurdities. "To-morrow" 1 in the Bible always means after the 
night's sleep is over. "Yesterday" is divided from to-day by 
the night. And S. Matthew writes, quite naturally as we might 
do, " Late on Saturday night as it was dawning for Sunday," 2 to 
signify 4.30 a.m., or anywhere thereabouts. 

But the adjectives, "the early (hour)" and "the late (hour)" 
are not quite identical in meaning with the adverbs. Being 
hours, they do not intrude on the night, probably never extend- 
ing into real darkness. On the other hand they trespass much 
further into the day. "The early (hour)" probably lasted, in 
popular language, till nearly 9 a.m.; "the late (hour)" certainly 
was often reckoned from 3 p.m. 3 

All this proves that the word "hour," in its popular use, 
retained its original meaning of an indefinite division of time, as 
distinguished from the strict meaning of one-twelfth of the day, 
which science was fastening upon it. 

But I cannot persuade myself that a serious historian, who 
gave dates by the hour at all, would follow the carelessness of 
country people. S. John, as a matter of fact, mentions the 
seventh 4 hour and the tenth, 5 S. Matthew the eleventh, 6 an 
apocryphal addition to Acts 19: 10, the fifth and the tenth. So 
far were the New Testament writers from being tied to the third, 
sixth and ninth. S. Luke speaks of an interval of about an 
hour 7 and about three hours, 8 and S. Mark, "Could ye not 
watch with me one hour? 9 

Though Professor Ramsay, therefore, has done good service, 
I cannot accept his explanation as certain. I incline myself to 
the old view of a false reading, either in S. Mark, or more proba- 
bly, in S. John. Eusebius suggests it in the latter, S. Jerome in 
the former. In manuscripts, except those of the most expensive 
kinds, numerals were expressed for brevity's sake by letters of 
the alphabet, as we express them by figures. "Third" would 
be written with a gamma (r), "sixth" with a digamma (F). 
And these two letters were so very much alike that they were 

'Acts 4:3. 2 Matt. 28:1. 3 Matt. 14:15, 23. 4 John 1:40. 

5John4:52. « Matt. 20:6, 9. 'Luke 22:59. "Acts 5:7. 'Mark 14:37. 
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peculiarly liable to be confused. Perhaps S. John really wrote or 
intended to write "third" (r), but a primitive copyist read 
"sixth" (F). 

That numerals really were expressed by letters of the alpha- 
bet and that the digamma was confused with other letters, is 
proved by Acts 27:37, where the true reading is, "We were in 
all on board the ship about seventy-six souls," though the 
common text has, "We were in all on board the ship 
two hundred and seventy-six souls." Now C stands for two 
hundred, O for seventy and F for six. The original text ran, 

CklTtUTTAOICUCUCOF But the second o> having 
been accidentally or purposely omitted, the words became 
£g |«| TCUTPA O I CJU COF' ^ e British Museum manuscript 
(A) gives another reading, © KITUUTTXOI (JUCOC 

"two hundred and seventy-five," the digamma (F) having been 
altered into Epsilon (E). 

At any rate, our general conclusion is that the common 
explanation of two methods of calculating hours must be 
abandoned. 

That S. Mark is right, and that the crucifixion really took 
place in the forenoon, is rendered probable by two further con- 
siderations. First, time was needed to make this lingering tor- 
ture fatal. It was no uncommon case for criminals to expire at 
length from mere hunger on the cross. 1 Besides the breaking of 
the legs, various other methods were used to accelerate death. 
They were suffocated by the smoke of fires lighted below or 
were torn in pieces by wild beasts. Now Pilate, who was 
required by the Romans to respect Jewish law, knew that the 
bodies could not remain suspended beyond sunset on any day, 2 
much less on the Sabbath. He would, therefore, be anxious to 
secure as long a time as possible for the law to take vengeance. 
Secondly, the scene plainly consisted of two parts, the first of 
which was characterized by gibes, merriment and triumph, the 
next by dread, silence and misgivings. The darkness will 
account for the change. Three hours of brutal enjoyment were 
succeeded by three of superstitious terror. For the wicked are 

'Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 310. *Deut. 21:23. 
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superstitious beyond the understanding of good men, and nature 
seemed, with its heavy storm clouds at midday, to be conspiring 
against them. We need not believe that they carried lanterns 
about, as the unimaginative author of the newly discovered 
" Gospel according to S. Peter " supposed. But they confessed, 
" Truly this man was a son of God," they smote their breasts 
and returned, saddened and solemnized, to their homes. 



